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AOSTfilCT ; ' • 

A graduate- level manaqenent training program in 
gerontology is presented through a description of a consortium of two 
universities (Boston University and Brandeis Oniversity) and 
consisting of three types of training (gerontology and aging, 
sociology and social work, and* management techniques) . The areas ot 
.interest a<^ribed in these material^ include the tcllowxng: (1) 
IJrogram philoisophy, (2) ^student selection, (3) site selection for* 
training practica, ,(H) field ex pe.tiences,, (jS) advising problems, and 
(6) faculty participation. (HL8) ' 
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•I.ouis I.owy: Tho theme tonlK'^t i ^'Manajjlnj; ManajitMiunt Irainln/* l*n>j>rams. 
Thi*rt^^ aiu t.M) aspctt s j wo^/ljtt J iK<* to mention rijifit \n t hi^ hojji iin inj* : y^^H> 
is oon^^frrlltHl witf\ a' Manu>*cnuMtV Irainin}; Pro};iMm m (ioroul uj».y on a ^JTavlua'to 
joveU the otht^r is coiu*t»V'**Hl with a consortium modt'l of two iwWvorsiti^s 

which have '^l^age^i in this Joiivt ^ofiort , Boston Univoi s^iiy and j^^ndcis [lux 
voiMty, The Administration ort Ajjiixj;, AoA^ has tunded 
last threo years. - ^ - # - * * 
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gram over the 



Thrf program wc are golnK ,to di!>cuss .tonight is 
tium^** t-wO un i vers i t i^es cort^inting oT thrive types 
Boston UiUfveKsity» th,e tTiainin^ projjram invQlvei , tl 
thc^ univ'Ci^ity as a non -"academic unit ''and two ^viu'^ 



the^ogram of a censor- 
\^ ra i n i n>>prof:rams . " At 



o 



(lerontology Center of 
fato sc4lool s^x the '(Jralluatx* 



SiThool ot Social Work, with its suhstantivo coiicj^iu rat iotip m thc\ field of 
n^ing, and" tKe (Iraduatc^ School of Arts and Sec^nces, wrtluits depaitment of 
socicrlogy^ primarily the branch of Communitv^ocioloRy. T!io other part of 
pur ,i:onsort ium is Bran^lois University, specifically the Mor<'nceWiel ler 
School for Advanced Studies ii\ Sos ial Weltpre, tlie Program in Hcononjics and 
Pol it/cs of Ajiinjt.^The priiicipal invosL^ator^ iir tUis v^ise myself, is sus- 



pdnti^d 



in the middle* 



each of thO 



Tl>o participants in 
xilty teaching courses in both scho 
practicum i^xstVuctors, in the Sc 



program5 are thc/stuJents and fhe fac- 
Thei> -there aiV Ciold instructors or 
1 of Sovitil Work,/and in the Sociology 
agencies*wh<y^e' we training program is car 



Department; and then thoj^o are 
riod out. In Social Work^the 

training Middle Management Poj^dnnel. In the Sociology Department and at 
Braiideis there are Doctoral wograms training ^ppople for Senior Management 
positions. We have not on Ij^ different univers 
fereVit levels of training.^ In 1974 Brandeis 
zing the l-cohomics and Pofitics of Aging prof?; 
School of Social Work harf^developed.lji 1974, 



ister's levoj progi?:im is oriented towards 



ies involved^ but also dif- 
in. the process of reorgani-. 



IS 

im ami the Boston University 
conpcnVrat ion *^in Aging at^the 



Master's level- Both 
contribution to make» 



"istitutions recognized thdff each one had a particular 
id there was.no ne</d to duplicate the offerings. 



Saridra Kret z : 
together tTie nuts 



A grg 



deal of what wo'wiyll talk about tonight is putting 
bolts of a manag<fm*nt consortium which we hope will be 
who vrould like to/ Wenef it from that experience- But, 
s>^I would like to y4peak about the philosophy of the pro- 
imply stated, that t^e consortium is focused to train per- 



instructive to* thos 
in just a few mome 
gram« It is very 

sons at a variety/of levels to work. wi^th direct service programs and policy 
relating to non- Vnst i-tut ionalized oldforly persons. T think you will note in 
all of our preserfitat ions this eveniiw a real emphasis on community bhsed pro-* 
grains and problems, which is a very Miff ©rent focus from many of the academic 
programs of tr9i'ining professionals for careers iiv long term care* This re-* 
fleets a reliance on resources avaiflable at both univoicsit ies. That is, 1 
think we do and train for what' we Arc already good at,» But I think the^ 
fact that those resouTCos exist rfjkults from- a long standing concern -fon a 
term I use reluctantly^ and that As ••alternatives to institutionali>ation/' 
I would rather view this type of /program as creating profej^sio^ials in key 
areas so that the institutional Ration only occurs when community basdU \ 
living arrangements are not available. Those of you who arc familiar with 



the wfitiUKss of the primary architects of the projjram, Kouis Lowy at Bo^yon 
University aiut Boh BinstocK atui Jim Scluil^ at Braudois, will f* uul many 
.their personal, phi IcAophic al yoncei)r\ oqSerat ionali red in t hr proi;rani. And* 
so wo bolicvo that this program presents a unique traini^i^ component in the 
Inroad sp<H'tmm of many kinds of Gerontol A^^y training; progiaiirs availaUle 
throiighyut the country today. ' * 

I^iiis Lowj^4i Thiis. W really wore* concerned* wit h community aged and we were^ 
concerned' about Jovelopinjj, you might say, man and wom;Ui power tor particular 
raifnaiicrial positions of the mid-level as woU as of the more advanced level. 
Now, wti will first briVfly present the program and then we will have at) op- 
portunity ft>r you to ask all t^O questions you want . Hopefully, wu will have 
some of the answers*. Members in *the audience who w^nt to jespond might give 
their views. Perhaps wu cnn talk briefly about the Master* s Degre^e program 
In Social Work 4it Boston Uni\^rsity fJh^st ajid then the Doctoral Program in 
Coimnunity Sociology at Boston Oniversity. 

Phyllis NtiitscMel^^V^^^^ going^to talk about student, select ion. Students 
must fir^ liau'lculate oiie of the programs aUmin i»ter mit or affiliated 

with the program* They iirill have taken Miller's Analogies or tuaduate 
' Record lixams and submitted a record of past academic and vocat ion Cxpcr ietice 
as well as a statement of future aspirations and career objectives. All of 
these are\taken into account as. students identify themselves as potential 
participants in the program during their first year in graduate school. 

During the orientation process, first year student s are invited to attend 
both a non-'Credit Introduction to Gerontology course and a series of semi- 
UHV^ on management. Attendance at seminars, while not requires^ usually t 
, serues to indicate serious intent to pursue administration/management as a 
careiar option. In addition, students call or visit the field instructors to 
discuss the nature of the program or to explore their own. fitness for it * 

Students are told that they may be part of the program Without receiving 
S any funding. In fact, we have found it desirable to separate fumling from 
the. dec isi^^-making/ process in order to examine the student's participation 
in the^ program on its own meriAK. So far, there. has been a total of 33 stu^ 

i^ents in the program - and th«| age range ^is from 22 years to 52 years iwith 
in average a^e of '28.9 years. ^Ve've only had one member of a minority group, 
li though we've really tiNied hard to recruit minority students for the program. 
(That's true Tor the direct servic'e component of the aging concentration, as 
well.) Most of the students in the management training program have had prior 
experience in direct ^rvice with the elderly while somd few held planning po- 

/ Iduls Lowy; Now let's talk abou^ the Site Selection, where the student is 
in fact being trained. « ^ 

Harold Bejcck: A very ^im))brt ant element >of the Master's program is the field 
experience. We're particularly fortunate, I think, in the Boston area bccavise 
th« Aging Network is composed of the Federal Level, State Level, Local Level 



Voluntary Uvol. In Boston we. hnvc the Region 1 I•ed^^al Oflificfr and wc have 
hiwl l i-eld/lacomcMits thorc. Wo have the Depart nicnt • ol" l.lder , Al fa i rs» which 
is the State Oft ice, aiul we have I-iold Placements there. Wc have variety 
and an array of local .agencies in the form of Home Care Corporations and 
of course we have an array of voluntary agencies working with the elderly 
as well. So we deltboratel/ try to get plncemcuts* in each of those catego- 
ries and have been successful in so tU)ing. I fc^I that the student should 
have an opportunity to seo how th^ agenices interdigitate in ^the ,del ivbry 
of services, from planning. . 

. 

. Looking atl^ tjjfe ^ag^cios , wc try to find those that have- an acceptance' 
of and a cleor concept of an agefccy' s responsibi y ty for p'rpfessional edu- » • 
cation and training. .We look for those which have an availability of pro- 
fessionally qualified site 'supervisors and a williiyjness to involve the 
students aV th^ operat ion at various levels. It must also be an organized 
and smoothly functioning agency.* Judging those things is sometimes rather 
difficult and getting them all present at- the optimum level is sometiwcs 
rather difficult also. 

Frequently an agency will call asking if we could place a student with 
them. That's the' first opening. We *ask them to write us a letter stating 
what they have in mind, what their program is, and what they would be abl^e^ 
to offeV. Phyllis and I will sit dowfi with the executixre or designated 
staff to review what thoy have in mind> review what we see as our studetfit',s 
needs and what)th© University would require. Then we come backhand ta If to 
our field placement departmont. Of course, the School of Social Work has 
been in operation for a long time. The;School has relationships with many < 
agencies so we don't have to do a groj^t deal of recruiting of field sites. 
Frequently we go back to.thos* where we've had good placement^^a-r. 

Louis Lowy : Now, it's one thinglto have the students and another thing to 
have the site. The question is how to match thOro, / 

Phyllis Mutschler : A listing of available agencies, along with their respec- * 
t ive ."task assignments" and responsibilities for sttcidents, is compiled through 
the site solution and review process. 

In ord^r'to arrive at an appropria4:e assicnment bf students to €he various 
♦training sites, the field instructors, intervidW* each prospective candidate for 
the program to a'scertain his/her past experience, present interests and*^ future 
v^cArjor goals. By reviewing these aspects with each student, a determination is 
mad% about the nature and range of assignmeiks Which will add depth and Wadtl^ 
to the student*s rfepetoir© of skills. We jointly consider the type of ageSj 
setting (private vs public", fedetal , state aflid local) which wiil VUow a studei- 
to test oat his/her itvti^rest in»a -particular- aspect of management/administration. 
For instance, a student Who has neVer worked orf^tho state rlevel lyiy want to work 
at the Stat© Office of Agi^g. Someone who is going to go back into a rural area 
•nay be more appropriately pljiced in an -Area Agency on Agio»» which has assignment 
wore easily replicated *n another area of the* country. 

Th^ enphasis in thes^ pre-ass.ignment conferences is on the assessment of 
the •6tu()ent*s educational pe«ds.. In a(ldition» however^ consideration is g|ven 
to such practipal-^atters as transportation and personality of student and pro- 
posed site supervisor. '\ ' 



meet 



.Onco 9 decision has boon reached, one of the field instructors calls the 
l^l^m'^V'^VV' -^»P-vis«r or aKcuy contact person (usu- 

C 1 b V r Director) to expect a-call from tho'studon who 

c?r. V "^^i^^V'^r"' ^^"^^ ^^^-^ «K«"<^y visit gives 

^ the i^te J^upervisor anJ the student a chance to size one another up K the 

rare Instance where th4 agency or student decides the assignment does not 1 
trat,ani"?:;s! instructors re-evaluatc^othL- Pential 

^i^ovy ' A» m any marriage, you never know how It tunis out 'in advance 

• ^/T^^ ?°«^"">^- "« a., with the student and an ascncy 
..^w^oroi match thorn in the best possible way and what do you do when 

Ti " f»culty-based field in- • 

Jojgjiversur'" ' "^'""^ " 

V ^lliia^'^^ r-^-^' ^' interesting to reflect on how much ouf particular model 

V of field instruction is reminiscent of the early days of training in Social Work 

•Un'^h n:iS' J''i?rn^" ''''' ''''' the ;^:;essron 

in the field. In many respects, our students are assigned as apprentices to ' 

feivin^^r'^'^'r Directors or Assistant Dire^^tors of ^encLs 

• to ni^Jide'thf^; . ' ^? f-"lty based field inltructors 
is is true o? othoi^ll mechanisms back to the School of Social- Work curriculum. 
sL« t!n"? ''^J'l^'''' f^«^"lty based Field Instructors, there is 
v?!n!^! ^""^ ''^'^^^ Site Supervisors. We need to be 
suSerC" ion r^t^fh!^ \" we neither usurp nor duplicate the adminn^rltiv: 
supervision role that is assigned to the Supervisor at the site. 



to l!ar^ vir?^ ^''^^f!'"^*^^ are willing to give our students an opportunity 

Ins ruction t^th' f t, ^''^ «^ supervision and 

• tJailtiona? two ^ ^ ""'^'^r^f' Students receive the 

traaitional two hours of supervision per week. ^ ^ 

^ f„ "^"cational Supervisors." the field instructors play a variety of roles* 
In negonating a "work contract" to assure some breadth and depth' of exposure 

i^^e<^\'" fltudon^^rn l'*'^^" ^ '^"'"^^ consultants on"art;us 

!fth^th«5 t ' «"i8""J«nts they serve as educators and role models. • Along 
^tuLnt advisors at the School of Social Woi»k...they are expected to help the 

Wn^ li" hfv?' ''1 '^"^^ placements with concepts 

learned in the classroom. Because of the nature of this program, they have 

r^L^'TH to help students reflect upon and analyzAhe -various compo^ 

^ILJ ^'^fi^f^^^'^^tional experience. In addition, as advisors, they have 
J^ir?o.>K ^"'^ registration responsibilities which make ihem Lm?nistra. 

loly a?L ha%'a fuIa- «.?'. "niversUx Doctoral Program in CommunUy Soc|o.^ 
thS^cnl! rtn experience component in which the advisors serve many of • 

Socianor^ *f l^' ^ir'""^ ^^'^"^ instructors for the School of 

dlff^r«nrlrin ""^^ »onito;red less frequently because of the 

differences in program requirements. | . 

Advising Problems 

♦•.,1*^*^* agencies used for field placement sites do have a commitment to , 
training students, many of them are unfamiliar with the place of BnS require! ' 

M f**}** ''''l^ ^'^^^^ ^""^^ curriculum. Many Site Supervisors . 

In lJ^^il!^ i and urban planners. Some have^ack^rouni 

in Russian or art history, polltiqal, science, sociology or the ministry. 
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Several p^roblcmi mny arise as a result of tho disoropapcics bet worn Site 
Supervisors' ami School of Social Work's expectations, InsuHiciont time may 
bo allotted for supervision of stiulent s on site or there may be reluctance 
to release a student from "work" to attend professional seminars or other 
meetings which arc relevant to their education experience. Similarly, meet- 
ings, project«i or other experiences which may be desirable for the student's • 
acquisition of Miowledge or skills, may be considered "off limits" for tjainees. 
All of these difficulties stem from a misunderstanding about the nature of the 
student role as"lcarner in the profession.'* Sit6 ;xUpervls<JV% may view the stu- 
dent as another pair of hands - a resource for the agency.' While the student 
does serve the agency's needs both by work produced as well as bV knowledj in- 
fused, hi.s/her i^-iinary responsibility is to bo a learner. Thus7 the facufty 
based field instructor needs to insure-that the ^ttudent's "contract" allows, 
sufficient 1) breadth of experience within a management framework, 2) indepen- 
dei|k action, and 3) supervision, so a student may develop competencies in sev- 
eral aspects of administration. 

Occasionally, particularly when there has been sojae turnover in p'ersoi\nel, 
the student ma> have difficulty clarifying the. exact nature and scope-of his 
assignment. Many small tasks oj* parts of a project may , bo completed before the 
studorit realizes that his internship lacks a consistent focus. Again, it falls 
to the advisor to redirect the agency's planning for' the student's education/ 
training. ' . 

Louis Lowy : Here is a list which describ^ the courses that our students 
take" Students are expected to take a course in "Social Work Practice in * 
-the. Community" as a prerequisite, and then Basic Administration, to be followed 
by Advanced Application of Administration, Community Planning, and Advanced 
Community Planning. Harold wi,ll want to talk about the integrative mechani^k 
to bring together t4iese components. » 

« . 

H arold Bejcek : Let me take a couple of seconds on the very important element 
of the field placement objectives and lead into the integrative part of it and 
how that is achieved. First, the students achieve some operational understandings 
of the yhole aging management/administration network. How docs this all func- 
tion at the federal, state and locajl levelf As we all know, there' are certain 
eternal verities throughout, regardless of the size-of the system. At the least, 
we hope students will have some grasp of what goes into putting agencies toge- 
ther, putting the whole system together and holding it together. We ask that 
they have an opportunity to work independently to show they can start out on a 
task an4 complete it. We ask that they have an opportunity to work'as part of a 
team, to observe and study overall agency operation, to observe and study inter- 
play of agencies in the whole m«»chanism. Nothing really stands alone. So, how 
do they all mesh to get some appropriate delivery of service? Out of this the 
students should have a comprehensive knowledge of how at least one agency in 
the whole network functions. ^ Each student should bo th^ best informed on the 
level of agency at which placed. They then come back t6*the group and share, 
thus having peer teaching involved in our programs. 

How does this function, and how does the field placement operate? Bear in 
mind that Phyllis and I have already had a visit w\th the* agency and have talked 
to the students oiijthe campus. A few weeks after the fall starts we go out to 
the si te s , s it -<U>w*-wU h t he »tu d o n4 -^and the SJtf Supervisor and jointly de'ter-. 
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mine wKVt tf^ bejng 'plnnnod in-order to atUlrcss fhemselvos to the followJii}' 
four potTUA: 1) optTat ioiial underst anJ inj: of the administ rat ion/maiiaKo- ' 

mcnt iiotworK; 1?) operational undorstand^nj: of the appLivation ol admi »i st rat\on/ 
managemont lundamontals; 5) opportunity to work independent ly;* work as paat of 
a team; obsc^vo and utiuly overall agency operation and ob^serve and study inter- 
play of agencies in network; 4) attain a comprehensive knowledge of the agency. 
Towards the end of the term wo make a site visit to review progress. A few ' 
weeks after the start of tha second terra we make a site vis,it to up-date its 
•plan and at the end of tho term review results. ' 

Initially w^ ask the Site Supervisor and t\\fi student to. develop what we 
call a conXrtict agreement of the things they yiil^be working on, and a time- 
table. This sots out bench marks for. us to measure progress. 

• • •» 

In the area of administration/management, we have an array of some one 
hundred and nineteen tasks. Yo^ can't cover all of ffiose, obviously, but they* 
begin to^freate a focus for the student, to concentrate on the things they 
need the most. Now, that's the fie^d jilacement. 

Another element in the training pr^ram is the professional seminars.* The 
objectives are to supplement the academic and the fidld experience'. You're 
not goin^ to get everything in the field or in class, Wc want to. help fill 
the gaps. Wo want to try to integrate the academic and they field material. 
How do the two come together? How do r-hoy support and mesh? We want the stu- 
dents to have the opportunity to analya^, prepare, present and lead a discus- 
sion. After all, what are you going tiy'.have to do as an administrator and on 
many occasions as a staff* person? Yoi^ musr bring something to the staff or 
lay it out to the board or committee. We want students to have the opportunity 
to develop that skill through the seminars. 

Another objective of the seminars is to assess and understand the opera- 
tional rolefs of agencies, which' takes us back to the first premise, to try to 
get an understanding of federal, state, local and voluntary functioning. Where 
do they fit in? In the seminars we try to get some understanding of that. All 
of this is geared towards developing some administration or management skills. 
Here, also, is the exchange of information which is another function and objec- 
tive of the pr.ofessional seminjlrs. / 

The content of a seminar comes in two different groupings. The didactic 
presentations, and to determine what we're going ^o hAve in these, we have a 
poll. W© have a rating sheet which students rat/^itcms on a 0-5 scale. Those 
items areiorganization managemont, financial management, evaluation of program ' 
and administration, legal and- insurance issues, community resources, planning 
program development, fund raising directed into grants, contracts and third 
party payments, public delations, and others. From this tabulation we set .out 
schedule for the year. We have one two-hour didactic seminar each month, 
Phyllis or I lead the seminar or get some outside person to lead the discussion 
and make a presentation. We try to keep away from that which is covered in 
class or what they might bo getting in the field. We try to fill the gaps. 

Hfhen the students lead their seminars they are asked to take some item that 
th©y are working on, or an issue from the f iold'expericnce and* analyze it, pre- 
pare it to present and lead a discussion. We serve as consultants in this pro- 
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Ti . '^'^^^/'^tra kind of sertinar is « joint one with the BnuulcMs componont . 

'< nt.' w TT' J'^'^:^'^;''^^'^'""-^^ discussion with laoilty and stu- . 

Uoats. Wti had. two joint jVowinai s last yoat . v 

What happchs to the student In afl of thi*?. At the end of each 'tern the ' 
^ Site .Supervisor ha^^to ^iye us^a written evaluation in which wo siu-i-est that 
thoy comment on the foUowinK p,5ints: demonstrated initiative, judgement or- 
Kanizin^ ot tasks, organizing: of th/ir time and effort , 'intcrpersona 1 skills 
the communUy relations and also to" give us somo description o^ the projects 
that wore uhdcin:akon and achievements. . _ • k^^J^ci.s 



term Phvi I V . u"^ ^^"^ the%nd. of the secpnd 

u rn. Ihyll\,s and I have to write an evaluat ion.at tl3»-concl«sion. We take ^ 

iheT/nrv^'""**'''''" '^'^ students' academic work, their ^cld work,, as well as 
their participation m the professional seminars. *^ , * 

ti.n'^'''^^I ^i*""'^"' ^" integrative proJess Would be the contimiing rel;*- . • 
tionships With our graduates. One facet of our responsil/i lit ics is to assist- 
h vrVrXJel^\ ,\^''^ ^'f'':*^ by.asses.'iing-job oi>p.n tunit ics. Students" wifo 
Javc >.nHTuutcd sttll come back or^cull and qftcn wo have individual consultation 
with them. We have, in each of tile last few year^, made a sufvey of al pr o^ - 
graduates in the (Gerontology Program to determine what they are doing,- jU 
' ItLrrl '*^f P^^^'-^^'" '^^^ important to them and where it could b;7ireng/ 

t^potnt^ouf tha^of"'' ^^**r''"" ''^^ ' ^'^^"'^ ''''' ^'-^'^ - — 

aLncv n f ^^'-.^J^^^^^^^^'^' wo have one in a Federal governmental 

agency - a Veterans' Administration Hospital, working with the aging; in the 
State - .we have one person in the state Department of Mental Health In 
Aging we have^ur y,ho are at Regional and Municipal jobs. Triple A's or 
^onriet" ^^if ^ ^^e private sector we have oni indivllal in a 

P|oprictary ti^cy with aging. We have four in nonprofit aging agencies and • 
two work mg^Vt her nonprofit human service agencies. On Ihe wkote the 

m::riv"[;rB:V'";"'°'''™ ^^^^^ Administration aid^wL^ge- 

ment by the Boston University program has been a very substantial one. 

^^y^Tf' ^^'.'^ Brandeis portion of the Consortium ind 

examine its complementarity with the Boston University program. 

Sa^dr^Kretz: The Doctoral Program, located at the Heller School, brings to ' 
the Consortium resources with another dimension. This is a multi-disciplinary 
Scad^ °" and, politics of aging and seeking to ^^a in ^ • 

academicians, researchers, senior managers and Dolicy analysts in a variety of 

ttri L'cuLl t""'J'^ Unive?s?ty component ^f'^he C^n :r^ium' 

nlia tra^nfn °" "ji^-l^^^l »>^"«Sers and a kind of a. hands-on'experience throygh 
field training, the Brandeis program emphasizes a more academic sequence in 
the development of skills *nd policy analyses, program implementation, and » 
social research. The direct^K>n and objectives are different but we feel com- 
plementary. The program encompasses several spheres of inquiry including' 
iTllJ "f';^"^^ academic course work dffer6d to students and also aviilable 
MuScSrrc!earci\nl ' ^''T'' ^ cross- r^gi stmt ion arrangement, • 

aid vtLln^r .^^'"T'^^.'*''''''^^ involvement by faculty, researchers 

in dlnl, u l r^A ^^^^^^^^^-^l component of the program PlI fee discussing 

^L^T.h!.? * ^ 4on't wW to minimize the very significant faculty re- 
search that's going on at the HloUer School in the area of polities of aging 
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ronrcmont and pension .pol icy, income malntcnnm o ond economic role of women 
lU the middle or latey y«,su's. All of these are on-goin^ functions in the 
HeUer Scjmol network, :md are additional resources far the educational pro- . 
Kram. I hero arc two sets of handouts about the Urandois component of the 
program which ;mo available afterward,s, so 1 will just talk very briefly ' 
about tho program in two sections. One part of the discussion is structure 
and a. sort of a nuts and bolts description, and second, a discussion of t lu*. 
proKram m relation to the mult idisciplinary nature of tho ll©ller School • 
fi J? ^^^^'''J" program I'll ho talking about the B.U. -Brandcis Consor- 
tium r^aatjonship and tho relationships that the Consortium ind University 
have together. ^ ^ ^ 

There are some 'basic descrjptqrs of the program stnjcturiT' One is that 
the studygnt contingent is quite small in comparison to the B.U. component 
of tho Consd^ium. Tho students receiving training grants number about six 
or seven e«ch year. In addition to that, there are a number of students 
Who are -Jiot on training grants but wh\ are considered associated of the pro- ' 
gram. Ihey can plect to go through the sequence* of the prognam even though 
their stipends ma.y come from different sources or tTiey might be self- supported 
ttZ r ^r'""''^ are.^^ssociated wi^h the program inched hg 

thojij on a training grant. Five of these hive not been in residence with 
Heller School over the pa^t year. They were either out collecting data for 

2ntl hJrT K '^^'^ y*^^" ^^^^ employment. Second, stu- 

dents h/iye been about age 3()- with about 5 to 10 years of programatic or 
teaching experience beyond a Master's Degree before coming to the Heller 

ftZ'bi r^"^^ ^^^"^ ^"^^^ i^^K*-*- We've had students 

mo^r of sixty-two in the Doctbral Program, although 

most of the ages do cluster around the age of 30.- The depth of previous ex- ' 
perience means that there is not a need for a field training and students 
are expected to focus on their academic work in relation to their background 
and begin to develop an individualized program we'll bo talking about IdJter 

Third, the students' previous academic degrees contain .a preponderance of 
degrees m Social Work, although pr«^ous academic degrees also range to 
economics, political science, public administration, public health and socio- 

a«fr..? "J^ ^^""^^^ i" t*o ways, either by having previous 

gerontological program experience, and wanting to, build more of a policy focus 
^?f?^tr economics or aging, or through a desiring to apply a spe- 

who come'ti?i'?H ^"^'^T?^ economics to gerontology? . The^^tLents 

who come into the gerontology program usually have about five to ten years 
previous experience, but oot all come to the program with gerontology experience. 

The program has had two graduates so far who have already gone on to 

?W^!n?T^"/"^^^''^''^^ expected to graduate in June, and then 

there will be a fairly consistent output of graduates. Obviously, it takes 
longer to get through tho doctoral program than the two year Master's program 
so the output has not been as, great. ' 

aL. handouts describes the academic or educational program in some 

tll^l ',. \ ''^"'^ "^""^^^^^ ^^^^^ P^*>8^^'»' ^'hich consists of 

iT.aili ""T^^V^l aging and the politics and policy processes 

Of aging. In addition to these two courses each student on a training grant 
is required to take , at least three courses in either a politics sequence or 

economics sequence, to give a total of five required cqursos the poli- 
tics or economics of aging. This is within the total 12 ^urso requirement 
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at ^^.Ilollor SchooI^. eijihtovn for a sfM-ut with. a M.. A. -those latter are vo.v. verv 
raro. Iho IK»ller prof.ram tor all stiuloiits requires a throe seniestu-'r social 
research sequetue as uoll as a two somostor policy analysis course tor a total 
of five required courses. Because there arc five aning courses and five gener- 
• al Heller courses thisaneans that students in the Aging Program fuIfillV^teh of 
. ^ .the twelve total course requirements by participating in the program. The 
reality of fill this -is that most students 1-ake more tli*an the requtred basic 
twelve courses because they want to take a number of elect ives beyond the five 
required aging coursesVand five required social research and public policy 
courses*. \ • • ' / ' ** 

The Brandeis progrjim emphasizes the construction of individualized fields 
of inquiry for each student. Because students come into the program with a 
number of years of experience beforehand, they are ^expected to begin developing 
papers and research projects in their chosen area of inquiry, whether it be 
retirement, or the politics of aging, or political attitudes, etc. This gives 
, a consistent thcnve through the program in a specific area of interest. ' 

Students in the Heller program are also required to write what is called 
a substantive paper. A substantive paper is a yequirement 1 don't believe 
exist's anywhere else. It is a predissertat ion qualifying papvr instefad of 
comprehensive exams, which must be' approved by a faculty committee. As a gen- 
eral rule they tend to be about 75-100 pages, and a literature review as op- 
posed to specific research topics like the dissertation. The dissertation 
utilizes a political or economic analytic approach applied to an aging topic, 
nissertat^ion topics have tented, to demonstrate a wide scope of inquiry, and 
some examples include: political attitudes and behavior of aged Chicanos, 
computer modeling of women's Social Security benefits and work patterns, fac- 
tors affecting early retiremcirt decisions, private pension programs 'for women, 
^ and Medicare policy and health care for rural elderly. There is a very wide 
scop© of interest. 

The Heller program focuses on areas of special expertise of the tbree 
primary faculty persons who are the* architects of the program. Bob Binstock 
and Rob Hudson who are political scientists and Jim Schulz who is an economist. 
Very briefly, I would like to talk now about three additional areas of -re- 
sources .at the Heller School available to students in the program. The first 
of these are the mul ti- disc ipfi nary course offerings at the Heller School, 
which are not limited ta the field of gerorttology. I have a number of bro-* 
chures of blue and yellow over thpre which describe the total Heller program. ♦ 
(Available from the Registrar, Heller Graduate School, Brandeis University, 
Walthara> MA t)2154.) So let me say here. that the. Heller School was designed 
as a multi-disciplinary center which provides a unique backup for programs 
such as ours. The faculty consists of sociologists, economists, politfcal 
scientists, social workers, social psychiatrists, social planners, persons 
trained in pul^lic health, law, and public management who are available to lend 
their expertise through course work, research and their presence in doctoral 
dissertation work. In addition to the gerontology program, the s,chool hai 
training programs in mental health, mental retardation and devej/lpmental'^is- 
abilities, alchoholisra, social planning, health care and family policy, which 
allows students to construct unique programs of research iitterest. A student 
interested in, for instance, the elderly mentally retarded would have a back- 
* ♦ Up not only from 4:ho disciplines or the .aging faculty, but from a sociologist 
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and a lawyer, who are the principal mental retardation taculty persons. This 
really gives a singular resource lor y»o students. 

. . 

The second, and very unique, resource available at the school' is a newly 
created Health Policy Consortium which is separate Iroin the B.U^-Brandeis 
Consortium we have been talking about. The Health Policy Consortium, is com- 
prised of. the Heller Scljool at Brandeis, tho^ston University Medical School ^ 
and the political science department of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. This Health Policy Consortium has a variety of research jjorojccts ongoing ' 
which provide opportunities for research and employment for <,loctoral students. 

» • . . " 

The third resource is a>master's degree program also cTffer.cd at the Heller- 
Sc^ool^ graduating its first class in 1978 in Human Serviced Miihageraent . This 
is a much more technical type of master's xlegrce than is offered at Boston 
University. There is a variety of course work available in. such thing^s as 
program management, budgeting, .and computer and conununicat ion^ systems. Doc- 
toral students who feel that they don't Ifave tl>0^e kinds ot^ skills can take 
advantage of courses offered" in the Master 'j«']|^r<Jg,rara. - , ' ■ > 

• * .0 * 

loui's I.owy: When discussing the Consortium Model we want to describe how the 
two un^iversities relate to one another. Let -us talk with Phyllis^ 

f_^JAL^.J^i_?iri]Li?X- .BAst(^n UniversUy can offer Brande,is a group of University 
wide resources througll th^GerontoWgy Center, i there are a number of courses 
in Gerontology throughhut ihc University , "at ' the graduate' (and undergraduate) 
' ' level in almost all of \he/ schools, but particularly in Sociology and Psychology. 

Thus, pur int«#ests at Boston University "really complement the"I-conomics and 
Politics of Aging"at Brandeis.; , . " ■ 

" * • ^ ■ . 

Brandeis students can cross- regist,eri and take courses at Boston University 
«f just as our students can^at Brandeis. 'In addition to the course offerings, 
which ;i re being expanfied-V^particularly in the humanities, there are the faculty 

the .Various schools who^serve both our students and the Brantleis students 
as advisors, mentors and Consultants. Boston University faculty also can serve 
as members of* Brandeis dissertation committees. 

In addition, we have had :« number of doctoral candidates from Brandeis who 
have come to the School of Social Work, over the years, to serve as advisors, 
to teach research courses, to be advisois for independent study. In this way 
Boston University pr,Qvides some* Brandeis doctoral candidates with part-time 
employment. ^ . ♦ 

> . * 

Louis Lowy : So there are actually four parts: the faculty, the bourses, the 
integrative seminars and the opportunity for faculty to teach in either program, 
^ to act as thesis or disse^-tatioq advisor and even to engage iii research in the 
project. While we are about to conclude our forrahl part let us talk about the 
pluses and minuses of this arrangement. Harold, l^et's hear briefly what are the 
pluses of the jbonsortiun arrangements. 

Harold Bojco k: 'The Consortium arrangement has demonstrated two Universities 
. can work together implementing ii professional training program while concurrently 
augmenting these programs through special joint activities. Thus, on both an 
individual and a collective level the students have been the beneficiaries of an 
enriched program. The students' placements in the federal, state, local, and 
voluntary agencies generate internal studies, planning and service activities 
^ which ifould not otherwise take place. The program has demonstrated that stu- 
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int^i:rato<l, A follow up each year on all stmlonts who have nono thnuuh the 
program has Uoteniunod that they are makin,.. a contribution to elTective deliverN- 
for ihroMeriy!''''''^"'' Planning, and constructive mooting of community needs ' 

.«.f '^'^ ^^^^<^^n^ of preftssioniU seminars ,^ field instruction, workshops .^^d 
conferences provides some of the 'essential ingredients for deCelopin. a mau re 
competent practitionerr who, can .go into the fipld and carry major re^iWrbU ! ties 

al needs'^^tLrhnv -^T^ that students have been good Judges of their eaucat ion- 
al needs thCy have actively participated in constructing meaningful Jeaminc * 
sionlf^^' '.'''k placements. I t^hink the non-cLitV^es^ 

siona; seminars, which are a requirement, are art essential part of the integra- 
tive process of leanning, and because of .that% the seminars deserve caro^ful . 
planhmg and require thoughtful execution. 

♦ ♦ 

Louis Lowy : Let me just mention the. negatives on the balance sheet. There 
are tension poijits and problems. Sojnc of them are internal to each institution 
and some are related to 'the Consortium per se. .There are problems ar^u^d s -^uc- 
ture and around time constraints. Students and faculty are very busy, especially 
in programs that are so tightly structured, and the busy schedules do not-aUow 
Ih^nJ t.."*'''?^^'''*^ flexibility. Another -problem is geography. The campuses are 
about IS^miles apart. Klule Boston University is located on the ftass Transit , 
System, Brandeis is in the suburbs and is practically inaccessible byn>ublic 
transportation. This has created^some logistical problems. Individual program 
requirements vary, and, as you know, academic institutions are as bureaucratic 
as agencies. There, are set rules and there are set times for registratioii ' 
operating in a tightly scheduled environment in both institutions. Each 
institution IS autonomous and autonomy makes it quite difficult to accomodate • 
conflicting interests. That's why a consortium can only work well if mutual 
needs are met and the advantages outweigh the disadvantages artd gets each "partner 
something out of such an arrangement; that is, if enlightened self-interest is 
at work. Tension points have to be negotiated by the interested parties. This 
also creates strain. Master's degree and doctoral level programs represent 
differential status and power realities in the perception of students- faculty.'. 

We have to recognize in any arrangement that social structures and needs 

in 1978. We must use 
feedback mechanisms to adjust to changing conditions. A3 I said before, in 
any marriage, there are tensions. Some of them are inherent in the system: others 
nay be more changeable. For example, we may be able to change the time 
Bostor*^' I know what we would do about masjs transportation in * 

We have experimented with the use of video-tapes. Jim Schulz gave a lec- 
ture in economics and, as the. students could not he out at' Brandeis, we video- 
taped- it and brought it to Boston University. It is important to arrange inter- 
taculty and inter-student meetings to get to know one another and to exchange 
Ideas. Attendance at the Gerontological Society Meetings arc important, because 
it gives both faculty and studentis from both universities an opportunity to meet 
and to get to know one another, and also to get to meet some of the people that 
thoy know or read about* 



towauls the po-.u.vv mUo ul tho Ic.U-yv than loward t hr lU-Pntivo. UV have 
avoulo.l ui.mor;s.My ,l„p 1 i c... t i on of iv.ouiv.-. . pa it i o. 1 a r I y' as iho-.r a,v vvrv 

li;!!l^;"sitril V ' /Y'"'^ '^ < lini-«l I>.<M:ram and Boston 

Uuixo.sity dul not havt- to dovolop a proj..ram ni p,>litics or economics.. • 

^•^>»^^>' tiim has served as' a local point for fundinj-. In a %^me of 
sh inKin^ resources it is better to move atul harness scarce means. People have 
Rot en to know the Consortium and the (.-ront olor.y Center which derived a >H>od deal 

U roulih'^hVi-o '^'^''^^^^ ^'"^^ ^^''^"^^ especially in the diriicult takeoff phase, 
iniuuiin the Consortium. . 

hast and not least, we fuive created a training program that has produced 
administrators who are out there doiiij; somethinf. worthwhile and quite effective, 
hventhour.h the record is incomplete, we have indications that many graduates . ' 
are dom^ wofl . Hiey persevered in the field of a«inK. ahd are employed I'a 
lot of important jobs, ^;any are providinj, leadership in rcrontolo^v. It's inter- 
esting: hat some people have chosen small communities rather than urban areas ^ 
or rural areas, and 1 hope that some of them will make an impact there because 
as you know, most graduates tend to flock to the urban areas. The very existence 
of this proKram provides support as many times j'.iaduates who are liviiu' in the 
area come by to nurture thamselves a,;ain to make use. of resoiyxes and consultation 
and Ram neyy strength for future endeavors. 



